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TO THE PUBLIC. 





The present number completes the first 
volume of our journal, and with it closes 
its brief career. ‘The Museum was under- 
taken for a single year, by way of experi- 
ment, from the considerations stated in the 
prospectus, and it now becomes our duty 
to assign our reasons for its discontinuance. 

The most weighty of these are, that the 
editors not having received the aid from 
contributors that they expected, find that 
to furnish the requisite materials from their 
own resources demands more of their time 
than is consistent with their other duties 
and engagements. ‘They flatter them- 
selves that their labours may be more pro. | 
fitably employed both for themselves and | 
the public. 

When their enterprize was first set on 
foot, it was confidently predicted by per- 
sons more experienced in such matters than 
themselves that a paper on the plan of the 
Museum, that is, one purely literary and 
scientific, could not yet succeed in our 
country—that it would be found difficult 
to provide the requisite quantity of original 
materials, and if this difficulty were over- 
come, that it would fail for want of subscri- 
bers. They were willing, however, to make 
the experiment ; and although these predic- 
tions have been so far falsified that their 
journal has had sufficient support to prevent 
any pecuniary loss on their part, (when all 
the subscriptions shall have been paid,) they 
are persuaded that no paper that is with- 
out the pungent seasoning of politics is 
likely to have a very extensive circulation 
in this country. Except the small pieces 
of verse and four or five articles of prose, 

none of them of much length,) the whole of 
the eight hundred pages in this volume 
have been furnished from the University. 
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A periodical, devoted exclusively to litera- 
ture and science, must rely it seems, for its 
materials on its editors alone, and not on 
occasional contributions ; and although 
such a paper may obtain subscribers enough 
to defray its expenses, and even something 
more, their number will scarcely be suffi- 
cient to reward the undertakers for giving 
their wholetime and attentionto it. Besides, 
such a paper is exposed to all the disadvan- 
tages of foreign competition. We have no 
tariff for the protection of the literary man- 
ufacture, and so long as English miscella~ 
neous literature can be imported duty free, 
and vended here cheaper even than in Eng- 
land, the public will scarcely be willing to 
pay for the preducts of native talent, mere- 
ly to encourage it. If money had been our 
object, we should have considered three or 
four times as many subscribers as the Mu- 
seum actually had, necessary to compen- 
sate the labor of conducting it. 

T’o the discouraging circumstances which 
have been mentioned, must be added those 
arising from our locality, which would of 
themselves have prevented our continuing 
the paper. Distant as we are from any 
large city, it is difficult for us to obtain any 
new work until it has been noticed by the 
reviews and perhaps read by our subscri- 
bers; by reason of which, this source of 
materials, furnishing one of the most ce- 
pious and interesting funds to periodicals, 
has been ina great measure lost to us. 
We find moreover great difficulties in hav- 
ing the mechanical operations of printing, 
correcting, and distributing the work exe- 
cuted to our satisfaction. The editors be- 
ing a mile and a half from the press, have 
found the complete correction of its errors 
utterly impracticable, and they have there- 
fore been obliged to submit to the mortifi- 
cation of seeing every number and almost 
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every page deformed by false syntax and 
orthography, or those more far mmore an- 
noying blunders which alter the sense in a 
way not to be perceived by the reader. In 
this state of things it was due both to the 
public and themselves to prosecute the en- 
terprize no further. 

To those who have afforded this work 
their patronage, whether they were indu- 
ced to subscribe to it from their confidence 
in its undertakers, or from their favorable 
opinion of it after it had begun to circu- 
late, we tender our thanks and best wishes. 

Some of the subscribers have occasion- 
ally complained of not having received the 
Museum regularly. Such as have not al- 
ready had their missing numbers replaced, 
may receive them by post, on application. 

Q 





For the Virginia Literary Museum 


SUNSHINE, 





Thou comest in thy joyous mood 

To cheer the varth’s dark solitude ; 
Fit emblem of that holy love 

Which warms our bosoms from above. 


Herald of joy, in bower and hall 

Thou bringest light and life to all! 

From the kingly oak on his mountain throne 
To the humblest flower which blooms unknown, 


From the golden dome of the regal tower 
To the simple peasant’s lowly bower ; 
To the ocean vast and the trickling rill 
Thou bearest joy and beauty still. 


Thou comest to the sons of earth 

As a holy gift of matchless worth ; 

A boon of mercy freely viven, 

Thou comest forth from the kine of Heaven 


The deep sea meets thy dawning beams, 
And light upon its dark wave cleans 
The tempest beaten seamen hails 

Thy glance upon his wind-swept sails, 


Yet not to thee is his homage paid! 

On God alone has his trust been stay'd 

Thou art sent to cheer his billowy home 

And he knows from whence all comforts come. 


Alone, within some desert drear, 
The exile deems destruction near ; 
Night comes with stars, and secret dread 





Then dawnest on his aching sight 

And again his throbbing heart is light, 
Yet not to thee do his praises rise, 

But to God, who dwells above the skies. 


Lo! where the watchlight dimly burns 
Until thy cheering beam returns: 
All night that dying lamp has shed 
Its sickly ray on an aching head. 
Gleam brightly on that fading eye ! 
Give one more thought of extacy ! 
Send vigour to the parting soul, 
Impatient now to reach its goal. 


°T is parted! go before it now! 
Lend to the grave a transient glow! 
Then guide the ransom’d spirit hence 


"T illit stand before Onnipotence ! 


Thou comest but at God's decree ! 
Tho’ careless souls may deem thee free ! 
Type of the mighty Lord of love 


Thou art on earth like him above 


VC. 














NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LECTURES BY MESSRS. GAY LUSSAC AND 
POUILLET. 





We have before us a work entitled 
“ Legous de Physique de la Faculté des Sci- 
ences de Paris, recueillies et rédigées par 
M. Grosseliu St¢nographe”” The course 
was Commenced Nov. 6. 1827, and finish- 
ed July 29, 1828, the lectures being de- 
livered twice a week. ‘The first part of 
the course was given by M. Gay Lussac, 
and included mechanics, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, and heat; the second part, in- 
cluding magnetism, electricity, acoustics, 
and optics, was given by M. Pouillet. As 
the oral lectures were pronounced, they 
were taken down in short hand, and each 
lecture was printed and published, within 
three days, at farthest, after it had been 
delivered by the professor. These lectures, 
sixty-nine In number, are now collected to- 
gether, and form a treatise of Natural 
Philosophy, in two octavo volumes. 
When every paltry speech, delivered in 
Parliament or Congress, is immediately 
presented to the public in print, we may 
well be astonished that we should not, 
long before this, have had regular reports 
of the lectures of celebrated professors, on 
subjects of far more lasting interest. The 





Fills his lone heart, and homeless head 


result of the project, in the present case, 
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is, in our judgment, eminently successful. 
The reports seem to retain the lively, clear, 
and attractive manner of the extemporary 
lectures of the professors ; and are, on this 
account, more pleasing, at least, if not 
more instructive, than any formal treatises 
on the same subjects. 

We have translated the following pas- 


sages, as specimens of the work, not be- 


cause they are particularly favourable, but 
because they are of a leneth which suits our 
journal, and are on topics of general inter- 

he first is by Gay Luss 


f Wells’s the 


ic, and Is an 


ry of Dew; 
Das chl oy Wicdiota. aif 
rouiliet, Gives us \ olta’s the- 


| bodies. 


the | 


temperature of the body will not sink ; but 
if there be no bodies placed opposite to it, 
and if it be presented toward a perfectly 
clear sky, then the exchanges will be no 
longer equal; for we must admit that the 
atmosphere radiates much less than other 
We have established the fact that 
the air did not become heated at the focus 
of luminous rays, or even of ordinary heat. 
We must then consider it as incontestable 
that traverses the air freely, and 
that there is but a verv small part absorb- 
ed; and, conversely, that when the air is 
heated it radiates with difficulty. Conse- 
he body placed at the surface of 


caloric 


quently, the 


| the earth, sending forth caloric and receiv- 


After hav ing spoken of the ‘mometrical 
shall 


meteorological 


ind 


now consider some other 


barometrical phenomena, w« 


ph nomena, and p rtict 
] 


which 
pend on humidity. ‘hat lic is the 
most common, and which strikes us most, 
but 


of it is not so ‘simple as 


is undoubtedly rain ; the explanation 
that of 
it present perfectly 


that we 


dew, a 
phenomenon which is 
understood. It is by 
shall coiimence 

“ You recollect tl bodies 


differ in temperature transmit cal 


then, 


tliis, 
lat which 
ric mu- 
the 
We 


» to the case in 


tually to one another: the w irmer to 
colder, and the colder to the warmer 
even extended this princip! 

which the bodies were at the s 


ime tein- 
perature, and we admitted that the equality 
of temperature consisted in equal « xchan- 
ges of caloric. 

‘We 


— ] SP all 
bodies as to their radiating power. 


discovered a great difference in 
You 
recollect that black bodies, paper, wool, 
silk, cotton, grass, and other analogous 
substances radiate a great deal of caloric, 
and are abont on the same footing as to 
their power of absorbing caleric and of e- 
mitting it. ‘J ontrary, 
which have a high polish, emit very little 

We 
distinction, i 


conceive what takes 


he metals, on the c 


caloric. must be clearly impressed 
with this 
place in the phenom- | 
enon of dew. 

“This being premised, suppose a warm 
body to be placed at the surface of the 
earth, in an air perf: ctly clear. ‘This body 
will lose heat, which it 


sends forth in all j 


directions. If this heat encounters other | 
at the same 


there will be an equal exchan; 


bodies which are yarature, | 


and the 


| will indicate 
1] 


} forth more heat than it receives. 


| pt 
lor like a warm body, an exchange will 
| take place between the cloud and the bo- 


| dl 
| tlic 
| dicate 12° 


n order readily to | 


ing none, will be cooled, 


necessarily 


| and its temparature may even be reduced 


several degrees below the ambient temper- 
ature. as measured at the height of about 


ia yard above the surface of the soil. 


Tf the lay a thermometer upon 
the grass, and place another about three 
feet above it, you will constantly find, ona 


iter or les 


nh, you 


s difference be- 
tween the two thermometers, that which 


] 
clear night, a or 


lies on the grass showing the lowest tem- 
the difference may be as great as 


Fahrenheit. 


pe rature; 
16°, 
“ But if the air, instead of being perfect- 


ly clear, contain clouds, if the sky be over- 


cast, then the thermometer placed on the 
ground, and that at three feet above it, 
the same tempera- 
ason may be easily seen. A 
does so because it gives 
A cloud 

| 


iced above a body, will be likea screen 


ss oe 
senslbDI\ 

1 
ture. Lhe re 
body which cools, 


] 


dy. ‘lhe cloud will always be colder than 


| the body, so that the temperature will 


sink, but, on account of the exchange, the 
liiference will be very 
“ For example, a thermometer placed on 

;, in clear weather, was seen toin- 
ss than a thermometer three 
\ cloud happening to pass 

d the 
rmometer 3° ; so that the difference was 
If, instead of the cloud, we 
a screen, a body which hinders the 
caloric from losing itself in space, you see 
that the thermometer placed on the soil 
can no longer sink. ‘hus, Dr. Wells, to 
whom we owethetheory of dew, found that 
if a plank be placed horizontally near to 
the ground, and thermometers, enveloped 


small. 


oras 


fect 


and remaining for some time, raise 


above tt. 


but 9°, 
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in tufts of cotton, be placed above and below 
it, a very great difference will be perceiv- 
ed between these thermometers. Now, 
the lower thermometer cannot lose its calo- 
ric in space, or receive it in return from the 
plank, while the upper thermometer sends 
into space caloric which is not restored to 
it. 

“The metals radiate much less than 
other bodies. Consequently the cooling 
of a metallic body exposed to a clear sky, 
should be very little ; and, in fact, it 
amounts to but 2 or 3°. 

“ These facts being well established, let 
us suppose that the air is humid, and let 
us ask ourselves what ought to happen. 
You recollect the experiment which con- 
sists in placing in the air a vessel filled 
with water cooled below the surrounding 
temperature; you recollect that the air im- 
mediately deposits water upon the vessel. 
This phenomenon is entirely analogous to 
that of dew. Where the surface of the 
earth is cooled on account of the radiation 
of caloric, without compensation, the air 
in contact with it cools, the vapour which 
it contains cools also, and, consequently. 
the air is brought nearer to the point of 
saturation. If it do not pass this point, 
there will be no dew; if, on the contrary, 
the air become super-saturated, the phe- 
nomenon of dew will take place. 

“ If the air were perfectly calm, it would 
be only the thin stratum of air which 
touches the soil, that would abandon its 
water. In this case, the quantity of water 
deposited would be so small as to escape 
observation. That this quantity of water 
may be appreciable, it is necessary that the 
stratum of air may be renewed. You un- 
derstand, then, how it is, that a movement 
in the air may be very favorable to the 
production of dew. But must you thence 
conclude that there should be a considera- 
ble wind? No. For then the surface of 
the earth would indeed be cooled, but the 
loss of heat would be immediately com- 
pensated by the mass of air which is con- 
tinually brought in contact with it. In 
fact dew is never observed in very windy 
weather. ‘The movement ofthe air which 
is favorable for the production of dew con- 
sists in a very gentle breeze. 

«The hygrometric state of the air has 
necessarily a very great influence on the 
dew. For, if the air be very dry, you will 
cool it in vain ; it will deposit no humidi- 





ty. But, if the air be humid, then the 
least depression of temperature, at the sur- 
face of the earth, will produce dew. Thus 
we know that dew is very abundant after 
rainy weather. 

“ Contrary to the opinion, formerly en- 
tertained that dew was formed only in the 
morning, it is now known that dew is de- 
posited at all hours of the night, and that 
there are even cases in which the dew be- 
gins to fall while the sun is still above the 
horizon. This takes place in situations 
which are not struck by the sun’s rays. 

“ Finally, the position of bodies with re. 
spect to the sky has avery great influence 
on the quantity of dew deposited. Let us 
suppose, for instance, a body placed be- 
tween four walls, six or seven yards high. 
This body regards the sky only at the ze- 
nith ; laterally, the sky is hidden ‘from it 
by the walls. Hence the loss of caloric 
from this body will be less than if it were 
in an open place, and consequently the 
dew will be less abundant. 

“ When the circumstances which pro- 
duce dew occur at periods of the year when 
the temperature is near the freezing point, 
then the water which is deposited, instead 
of forming dew, forms hoar frost. Thus 
the hoar frost is nothing more than frozen 
dew.” 


ON HAIL. 


“ After having observed the phenomena 
of storms at the surface of the earth, let us 
ascend into the region of the clouds, to 
study the phenomenon of hail. Weknow 
what are the circumstances which accom- 
pany this phenomenon. * * * * A stormy 
cloud presents a peculiar aspect ; it is black- 
ish, we easily see that it is loaded with va- 
pours, and it is driven forward by a rapid 
wind. We see, at the same time, many 
clouds turning about the principal one; 
these clouds may be called the messengers 
of the hail-storm, Some instants before 
the fall of the hail, we may hear, according 
to the evidence of many observers,—and | 
call your attention to this phenomenon, be- 
cause it is a very important point to esta- 
blish—we hear, in the depths of the cloud, 
a kind of rattling, as if the hail-stones, 
very hard, and consequently very sonorous, 
were striking against one another in a thou- 
sand ways. Some time after this peculiar 
noise, the hail falls suddenly, that is to say, 
all that is to fall falls in a very short time 
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It is as if the hail-stones were emptied out 
of a sack. 


821 


Messss Epirors, 
I have long been in the habit of keeping 


“1 have already indicated the explana- | a sort of chronicle of the passing events of 


nation which Volta gives of this phenome- 
non: I shall now recal it to you. Volta 
supposes that whenever hail occurs, there 


| 
| 


| as are suggested at the moment. 


are, in the atmosphere, two storm-clouds, | 
| ceptable to the readers of your miscellany, 


placed one above the other, and charged 
with different kinds of electricity : such is 
the first condition of the phenomenon. By 
a cause which we shall attempt to examine, 
the vapour suspended between the clouds 
is frozen, and forms a congelation similar 


to snow and not to ice: of this we may 


be easily assured by breaking a hail-stone. 


Let us suppose that in the space between | 


the clouds, a small flake of snow has been 
formed. This little flake, electrified by in- 
duction, is, we will suppose, attracted by 
the superior cloud: it penetrates into it, 


and there, the original cold of the flake of 


snow, joined to the cold. which probably 
exists btween the two clouds, enables it to 
condense around it a little pellicle, a little 
zone, from the cloud into which it has en- 
tered. Consequently, in penetrating to a 
certain depth, it increases in magnitude by 
a certain quantity; but, at the same time, 
it receives the electricity of the cloud, and 
is repelled toward the inferior cloud. Tra- 
versing anew the space which separates the 
two clouds its temperature is again reduced, 
and the cold which it has received in its 
passage condenses around it when it has 
penetrated into the second cloud, another 
zone of vesicular vapour: At the sametime, 


it becomes charged with the electricity of | 
The hail-stone | 


the cloud, and is repelled. 
thus makes a series of oscillations 
ween the two clouds, until the clouds are 
separated by some cause, whether by the 


be- 


wind, or by repeated discharges of elec- 
tricity, and the hail-stone, having no long- 
the 


er any thing to sustain it, falls to 
ground. 

“It is observed that the hail-stones 
composed of concentric layers, which 
alternately opaque and transparent. 
alternation of layers is perfectly explained 
by the theory of Volta.” 

The professor then considers some ob- 
jections which have been made to this the- 
ory, and concludes with the opinion that 
it is “the most probable yet proposed, and 
that which best accounts for all the pheno- 


mena observed in the formation of hail.” 
M 


are 
are 





my day, and of adding to it such reflexions 
If you 
think that these cursory thoughts, judging 
from the specimen now sent, would be ac- 


I will furnish you with portions of them 
from time to time. The present extract 
was written some years ago when the pro- 
priety of attending the theatre was greatly 
in a religious assemblage in 
OMICRON. 


discussed 
Richmond. 
THE 
After all that has been said against the 
pernicious tendency of the theatre, it ap- 
pears to me to serve the cause of morality 
in a thousand It excites shame 
against meanness and vice—kindles indig- 


THEATRE. 


ways 


nation at crime—makes minor faults con- 
temptible by means of ridicule—and gives 
us wholesome warnings by exposing the in- 
sidious approaches of error. By its lively 
exhibitions of character it impresses us 
with the loveliness of virtue as well as the 
odiousness of vice. It inspires us with 
noble and heroic sentiments, and im- 
parts to us in a way, at once the most 
agreeable and efficacious, lessons of moral 
wisdom : and in instructing the understan- 
ding, it also refines the taste. If, now and 
then the poet or the actor so far forgets the 
dignity of the drama as to administer to 
the coarse tastes of the grosser portion of 
the audience by indecency or misplaced ri- 
dicule, or by giving false glosses to vice, 
the error excites disgust with the respecta- 


| ble part of the auditors, and probably leaves 


the rest no worse than it foundthem. The 
effect is exhausted in the broad mirth it 
was intended to excite, and which it does 
in fact excite, and leaves no lasting trace 
of its existence. It gives a momentary 


| gratification to folly and rusticity without 


This | making them a whit more absurd or de- 


praved. Besides, no one will deny that 
these offences against purity and delicacy 
are far less frequent now than formerly. 
Those plays of Congreve which were espe- 
cial favorites in his day, would not now be 
tolerated on the humblest of our theatres. 
It is however objected that the chief bu- 
siness of dramatic representation is love 
and gallantry, and that our fallen natures 
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822 
are sufficiently inclined to run in this perni- 
cious direction, without additional provo- 
catives. ‘This is in a great measure true, 
so far as comedies are concerned. But it 
does not apply to tragedies; nor does it 
in fact of necessity apply even to the pro- 
ductions of the comic muse, as some of the 
best of these contain no more of love than 
would be deemed unexceptionabie by the 
severest moralist—not more than what has 
a tendency to refine that universal passion 
of much of the dross which naturally ad- 
heres to it in real life. As we neithercan 
nor ought to seek to extinguish the passion, 
we surely may be allowed to exalt and pu- 
rify it. 

That the practice of frequenting the- 
atres may be indulged in to a faulty 
excess is not denied; and of what human 
propensity, habit, or pursuit may not the 
same thing be said? If theatrical exhibi- 
tions engross more than a just share of our 
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not by their absolute good ; and the ques. 
tion is not, whether those who frequent 
theatres may not possibly spend their time 
more advantageously, more rationally,more 
morally, but whether they would be likely 
todo so. Of the multitude who are com- 
monly attracted to the theatre, there is a 
very small proportion who are drawn away 
from more profitable occupations. » But on 
theother hand, there are numbers who are, 
for the time, saved from the feverish excite- 
ment of the bottle and the gaming table, or 
the yet more guilty pleasures of sensuality. 
Can it then be fairly said that theatres add 
to the vices and depravity of society so as to 
counterbalance the very considerable ad- 
dition they make to our intellectual and 
sentimental enjoyments ? I would empha- 
tically answer. No. 
PLEASURE DERIVED FROM 
GEDY. 


OF THE TRA- 





time, they are so far injurious; or if they 
deduct from the expenses which are requi- 
red for more important purposes, the same 
objection exists. But it may equally ap- 
ply to indulgence in eating, and drinking, 
and dressing and building. Nay even re- 
ligion itself, pure and exalted as is its cha- 
racter, may be pursued to a pernicious ex- 
cess. ‘Too exclusive a devotion to its con- 
cerns not only disqualifies its votaries from 
the ordinary duties of real life, but often 


renders them incapable of this very devo- | 


tion. ‘The mind that is singly and ardent- 
ly occupied with the elevated things of an- 
other world, is scarcely fit for the mixed 
and grovelling concerns of this, and reason 
is moreover apt to be driven from its judg- 
ment seat by fanatical terrors, or the mere 
fervor of enthusiasm. Nature, or rather God 
himself thus teaches us. by his unerring 


laws, that the golden rule of moderation | 


applies in religion asin every thing else. 
But granting that there was some mis- 

chief inseparable from theatrical exhibi- 

tions, ought not the lively pleasure they af- 


ford toso many to form a counterpoise ? 


Surely our path through this valley of dark- | 


ness and tears is not so thickly set with 


flowers that it is wise in us to pluck up any | 


by the roots. When we can thus infuse a 


few cordial drops to make the bitter cup of 
life less unpalatable, harsh is the phiioso- | 
phy which would forbid it. 

It must dlso be remembered that we va- 
Jue all human institutions by their relative. 


That we should take pleasure in seeing 
| those things on the stage, which would 
distress us in real life, and which even in 
the fictitious scenes of the drama give us 
some pain, has always been deemed a cu- 
rious moral phenomenon by those who 
| have speculated on the human mind, and 
has been variously explained. 

‘ Mr. Ifume, after reviewing the most dis- 
tinguished solutions, proceeds to give his 
own theory, and it certainly seems more sa- 
tisfactory than any which have preceded it: 
But perhaps even this acute and perspicu- 
ous philosopher stops short of a complete 
explanation. 

The effects of the poetry, (including the 
| diction, sentiment and imagery,) of the 
| music, and the theatrical decorations, are 
| obvious enough, and constitute a part of the 





pleasure we derive from every dramatic 
representation; but how happens it that 
| the misfortunes which we compassionate 
| and regret have such a charm in our eyes, 
and that our pleasure should be so para- 
| doxically proportioned to our pain? 
| It seems to me that our pleasure is of a 
very compound sort ; independent of that 
| which is derived from the immediate grati- 
| fication of the senses. The principal cause 
| of our delight is that mentioned by the 
| Abbé Dubos—our feelings are excited in- 
| to action. ‘The mind of man is so con- 
stituted that it suffers pain without emotion, 
similar to that which the body undergoes 
for want of aliment; and it is this strong 
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desire to be excited or agitated which is 
the main spring of so many of our pursuits. 
It impels one man to drinking, and anoth- 
er to gaming, carries some spectators to 
the theatre, and others to the place of ex- 
ecution—makes a coquette of this wo- 
devotee of that. In short it 
drives every person, whatever may be his 


man, and a 


temper or disposition, to avoid a state of | 
mental torpor and stillness, which is al- 
ways less tolerable than emotions that are 
moderately painful: 

It is the gratification of this appetite for 
emotion which constitutes our chief pleas- 
ure in the exhibition of a tragedy. Our 
sympathy is sufliciently excited to rouse us 
from a state of apathy, and to create lively 
emotions, while at the same time, the illu- 
sion of the representation is not so strong 
as to make our sympathy as lively asif the 
scenes were real, in which case our feelings 





would be painful—the mind being, with re- 
spect to emotions, as the body isas to heat,— 
a certain degree of it is agreeable, but a 
degree more or less than that becomes pain- | 
ful. 

Nor in fact do our emotions on witness- 
ing fictitious scenes differ so widely from | 
those produced by real life,as we may 
first imagine Our 
ings when pure and unmingled 
those that are selfish, are seldom 


sympathetic 


Pa 


sO stro! 


ly excited by any cause as to be painful; | 


and in those cases in which, if actually be- 
held, they would produce lively pain, they 
afford no pleasure in the representation. 
Whenever we 


witness orief 


who are 


oreat ol 


misfortune among those 
strangers to us, though our sensibility may 
be awakened to pity, yet if our self love 
does not augment the sum of our feelings- 

if we ourselves sustain no share in the mis- 
fortune—lose not the society of an agreea- 
ble companion—or are not deprived of a 
useful friend—in that case, the sympathy 
we feel is perhaps asmuch a ple asurable, as 


a painful emotion. And it is a sympathy 


of this mitigated character which is excit- | 


ed on the stage. The heroes or heroines 
are perfect strangers to us, 
loss—we undergo no privation by ‘heir suf- 
ferings or death; of course our feclines 
are purely those of sympathy, which, as we 
have seen are naturally pleasing. 

\s a further proof that our emotions pro- 


duced by scenic representations are not pe- 


culiar in their character, we may instance 


mere | 


We sustain no | 


$23 
the painful sympathy we feel at seeing an- 
other undergoing acute bodily pain, as if 
we saw him suffering under the hands of 
the surgeon or the executioner. Here our 
feelings are so strong, that they pass the 
temperate limits appropriated to pleasure, 
and become positively painful. 

But something is perhaps yet wanting to 
make up the sum total of the pleasure we 
derive from tragic representations, and that 
appears to be the self complacency of the 
spectator, who, conscious of his sympathy 
for the distresses of others, and having al- 
ways been brought to regard this sympathy 
as a virtuous feeling, fecls the gratification 
of prideand self satisfaction, in addition to 
that afforded by mere emotion of the mind, 
and the various agreeable sensations pro- 
duced by the beauties of the poetry, the 
graces of the actor,and the embillishments 
of the stage. Perhaps no one ever shed 
tears over a tale of distress without feeling 
more or less of the pleasure arising from 
self approbation, whose bright and deli- 
cate rays are thus made to enliven the thin 
clouds of sympathetic sorrow, with a gayer 
and brighter hue. 


mene 


at the lat 


Fihe next 


The law which was passed 


session ol cong cen- 


ress for 
sus differs materially fh 


»m its predecessors 


on the same subi 


l‘ormerly it aimed 


persons of dif- 


to ascertain the number of 


ferent ages with a view to some informa- 


tion useful to the statesman or the politi- 
cal economist; as the number of those who 


had been born since the last census—the 
| of bearing 


But the | 


number capable arms—or past 


cle 


ite ¢ 


t, by making 


lass tor every five 


tl 
itl; 


years of hu- 
man life, has ere multiplied the num- 


ber of columns. ns to have been 
framed 


annuity-tables, 


with a construction of 
convenience of 


than for 


calculating life insurances, rather 
any great political object. 'Vhis informa- 
tion is no doubt curious, and even of some 
utility, but two new which have 
of far 
greater valueto thestatesman than the many 


columns 


been omitted) would been 


have 


more they have added—one, for the enu- 


meration of the married women in each 


state, and the other, to have distinguished 


that portion of the people of colour which 
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had been emancipated within the preced- 
ing ten years. 

By the first, the enumeration of the mar- 
ried women, we should have been furnished 
with sufficiently accurate data to compare 
the increase of population in the several 
states by natural multiplication—a deside- 
ratum in political arithmetic which we have 
now no means of ascertaining. Thus if 
we compare the increase of population in 
Connecticut and New York, as exhibited 
by the census, it would seem to be ten times 
as great in the latter as in the former state. 
But if it should be found that the number 
of married women in Connecticut bore as 
large proportion to the whole population 
of the state, as the number of married wo- 
men in New York did to its whole popu- 
lation, it would be fair to infer that the nn- 
tural increase was the same in both states, 
and that the difference in their apparent 
increase was caused by migration, by which 
one state gained and the other lost. The 
proport on which the number of married 
women inany country bears to its whole 
population affords a good index of the com- 
parative earliness or lateness of marriages. 
and consequently, by marking the force of 
the various checks on population, furnish- 
es no bad measure of national prosperity. 

An important problem would also be 
determined by separating the emancipated 
people of colour from the rest ; that is, it 
would be seen whether the natural in- 
crease of our free coloured population is 
less than that of the slaves, as there are 
strong reasons for believing it to be; and 
if so, what is the amount of the difference. 
At present we have no means of ascertain- 
ing this important fact. 

But the late act differs from the other 
acts in one voint that seems to be alto- 
gether inexplicable. Each of the four p e- 
ceding censuses. required the enumeration 
to begin on the Ist. day of August, and to 
have reference to thatday. The first cen- 
sus having selected that day, there was an 
evident propriety in each succeding one 
adopting the same, for the sake of furnish- 
ing more accurate data for the reason- 
ings and estimates in legislation and polit- 
ical philosophy. But the fifth census is to 
begin on the 1st. of June, so as not to shew 
the precise increase of our population in 
ten years (as all the preceding censuses had 
done,) but the increase of nine years 
aid ten montis, leaving the increase of all 








the several classes for two months a matter 
of calculation—as if there was not always 
error enough in the most accurate enumer- 
ations without thus unnecessarily multiply- 
ing its sources. We have never seen any 
explanation of this discrepancy, and should 
really l.ke to know what motive could have 
prompted it. 

The increase of population vaties very 
greatly among the states, as may be seen 
by the table subjoined. The approaching 
census, as well as those which are to suc- 
ceed it will make considerable alterations 
in this table, not merely by extending the 
time of duplication in nearly all the states, 
but by extending it much more in some 
states than others. 

According t6 the increase of population 
exhibited by the first four censuses the sev- 
eral states, if it were to continue, their pe- 
riods of duplication would be as follows : 
States which would double in less than 10 years. 

Indianna. Missisippi. i 
Illinois. Louisiana. 
Missouri. Ohio. 
Alabama. 
In 20 years or less, 
New York. Georgia. 
Tennessee. 
In 30 years or less. 
Kentucky. Maine. 
Pennsylvania. South Carolina 
In 40 years, 
Vermont. New Hampshire 
In 50 years, 
North Carolina. New Jersey. 
In 60 years, 
Virginia. 
In 70 years, 
Massachusetts 
In 30 years, 
Rhode Island. 
Upwards of 100 years, 
Connecticut. Delaware. 


Maryland. 


Q. 





Sig ener groan to the Museum are in- 

KI formed, they can have their volumes 

substantially and neatly bound at a mode- 
rate price by applying to the subscriber 
JOSEPH MARTIN. 

Main Street, Charlottesville. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Those gentlemen who have encouraged 
the Museum by subscribing to it are ear- 
nestly requested to remit the amount of the 
year’s subscription by mail to Mr. WILLIAM 
WeRTENBAKER, the agent, at the Univer- 
sity. 
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Academy. Royal of sciences of Paris. 542 
Address to the public, 8. 
Advertisements, Australian. 4 


4 Almanac, American. 556 
Amazon, antient nation of in central Asia, 
189. 


American Revolution, monument to the, 701. 
Americanisms, 417, 457, 479, 497, 531, 
577. 
Amianth cloth, paper &c. 8. 
Anchor of hope, 319. 
Andirons, 239. 
Anglo Saxon ecclesiastics, 54. 
Animal kingdom, lecture on the study of 
the, 31. 
Anniversary, the, 400. 
Anthropology, 193, 199. 
Antient languages, course of study in, 254. 
Antients, canals of the, 696, 715, 739, 779. 
Antiquities, Roman, 52. 
Apricot, the, 94. 
Arras 757 
Association of ideas, 552, 566. 
Australian advertisements, 4. 
Autumn, lines on, 316. 
Bancroft’s translation of Heeren, 247. 
Banks, 621. 
Bataks, a nation of cannabals in Sumatra, 
260. 
Beauty of the human form, opinions of 
various rude nations on the, 199. 
Bells, a part of the trapping of horses, 175. 








——, superstitions connected with, 613. 

Bibliomania, 91. 

Blackouard, 124. 

Blondel and Richard Lionheart, 170. 

Bowditch Dr., translation of LaPlace’s Me- 
canique celeste, 705. 

Bowwindows, 61. 

Breeding, bad, 239. 

Bridgewater, Earl of, $6. 

Bromine, in the salt of Kanhawa, 


sQ2¢ 
190, 
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Brothers, the, 339. 

Buttermere, 517. 

Byron Lord, lines on, 774. 

Cambreleng Mr. his report, 655, 657, 686. 
-, reviewed by 








Mephistopheles, $13. 
Canals of the antients, 696,715,739, 779. 
Canals, cost of digging &c 161. 
Cannibals, a nation of, in Sumatra 260 
Caoutchouc balloons, 537. 
Cards, 781. 
Carolina, early history of, 777. 
Cause and effect, 344. 
Census of the United States, 491, 823. 
Chambers strewed with rushes, 120. 
Charcoal, effects of in surpressing fermen- 

tation, 313. 
Cheese-curd, machine for cutting, 270. 
Chemistry, 39. 
Chiltern Hundreds, accepting the, 254, 
Chinese worship of parents, 448. 
Clapdish, 207. 
Clergy, old dietary for the, 59. 
Cloth of Rennes, 757. 
Cockney dialect, 213. 
Coffee, 25. 
College, Randolph Macon, 615. 


| Comedy, Italian, 29. 


Constitution of Virginia, original draught 
of the, 225. 

Constitution of Virginia, $1, 121, 209, 234, 
241. 

Contemporary fame, 533. 

Convention of Virginia, 337, 398, 414, 429, 
443, 460, 475, 509, 523, 537, 556 

Cordage, cotton, 603. 

Correspondents, notice to, 16, 32, 48, 64, 
80, 96, 112, 128, 144, 160. $20, 336, 
571, 132, 448, 496, 544, 

Costume, statuary, 107 

Country Belle, the, 632 

Criticism, verbal, 11. 
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Cures superstitious, 308. 

Currents, submarine, 666. 

Custom, convivial of the 16th. and 17th. 
centuries 110. 

Cyder, 59. 

Damask, 757. 

Darby’s United Sates, style and accuracy 
of, 223. 

, notice of a review 
of, in the American Quarterly 145. 

Daru, Count, 428. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 331, 460. 

Days of the week, 639. 

De Salle’s picture of London, 618, 629, 
641. 

Dead, certain ceremonies connected with 
the, 113. 

cutting off the hair of the, 206. 

Delta of Blackwood,230. 

Deluge scene from the, 152. 

Denmark, 787, 806. 

Dew, on, 818. 

Dialect, cockney. 215. 

— Cumberland, 258. 

——— Erse or Irish, 362. 

——— Gaelic, 363. 

——— Keltic in Britain, 361. 

Lancashire, 291. 

——— Manx, 364. 

——— North of England, 258. 

Scotch, 365. 

West of England, 237. 

— Yorkshire, 289. 

Diamonds, manufacture of, 3, 107. 

Diaper, 757. 

Dietary, old, for the clergy, 59. 

Diploma of the University of Virginia, 224. 

Disinfecting Agents, 366. 

Divining Rod, 673. 

Drinking healths, custom of, 119. 

Earthquake in Spain, 207. 

Ecclesiastics, Anglo Saxon, 54, 

Editors, Inquiries by the, 30. 

Education in Southern India, 506. 

— of the people, 249, 298, 349, 375, 
471, 593. 

Electricity, Radiating, 349. 

Emigration, the, 353. 

Encyclopedia Americana, 401, 499. 

Endemic diseases, causes of, 33, 222. 

Endirons, 239. 

Engines, locomotive, 384. 

Engraving in France, 799. 

Epigram—* the friend’, 51. 

Erse or Irish dialect, 262. 
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Examination, annual, 126. 
at the University, 432. 
Public of the University of Virgi- 
nia, 16, 32, 47, 63, 560. s 
scheme of, 63. 
——— intermediate, 496. 
in Antient Languages, 16, 126, 
608, 624, 
in the school of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica, 64. 
in Chemistry, 240, 688. 
in Law, 208, 768. 
—--in Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 
240. 
in the School of Mathematics, 63, 
159, 640. 
——- in Medical Jurisprudence 192, 
— —— in Medicine, 192. 
in Modern Languages, 32, 143. 
in Moral Philosophy 192, 704. 
Natural Philosophy 175, 672. 
in Political Economy, 192, 704. 
Explosion, singular in a quarry, 270. 
Fables, Hindu, 485. 
Faculty, Chairman of the, 95. 
Fashions in dress at the commencement of 
the 17th century, 71. 
Fermentation, etfects of Charcoal in sup 
pressing, 313. 
Florence, lines written in, 91. 
Fossil animals, new, 772. 
Fragment, poetical, 236. 
Free ‘Trade Advocate, the, 394. 
Fulton, 684. 
Fund, 798. 
Furness Abbey, 388. 
Gaclic Dialect, 363. 
Gay Lussac, Lectures on Philosophy by, 818. 
Geiststein, Der, 276. 
German Language, 503, 522, 550, 604, 
667. 
German Poetry, early, 465, 481. 
— prior to the Minnesingers, 465. 
of the Minnesingers, 468. 
Gessner Solomon, 152. 
Gilmer, Francis Walker Esq., 116. 
Gloves, $8. 
Godman’s Addresses, $20. 
Godman Dr. John, 770. 
Gold and silver, relative value of, 606. 
Gold Seeker, the 182. 
Gospel, 175. 
Gothic languages, table of, 366. 
Graduates in the University of Virginia, 
224. 
Grant Dr. Robt. E., Introductory lecture on 
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Etymology, 759. 
Etymological History, 513, 535, 545, 561. 


the study of the Animal kingdom, 31. 








INDEX. 


Greece, scientific expedition in, 292. 
Gull, 191. 

Gymnasia, antient and modern, 669. 
Gypsies, 333. 
Hail, on, 819. 
Harper’s Ferry, 22 
Haug, John Christopher Frederick, 84. 
Hazle, Col. a tale, 372 

Heads, different sizes of, 615, 628. 
Heeren, Translation of, by Bancroft 247. 
Helvellyn, a tale, 324, 353. 

Himala mountains, heights, of &c., $08. 


i. 


History antient, Bancroft’s translation of 


Heeren’s, 247. 
_-_sT Etymological, 513, 535, 545, 561. 
——— Norman Saxon, 367. 
Hope, anchor of, 319. 
Morace and Juvenal, comparison between, 
582. 
Ilorse, diseases of the, 801. 
Humboldt, Baron, 645. 
Hume’s Political principles, 13. 
Ignis fatuus, 254. 
Imitation, principle of, 803. 
Indian mound, lines on an, 119. 
Insanity, 133. 
Intellect, march of, 52 
Introduction, 1. 
Inventions, chronology of, 745. 
Jnventory of furniture in the 15th. century, 
798. 
Invocation, 752, 784. 
Italian comedy, 29. 
— language, 51. 
Jefferson’s grave, thoughts on visiting, 133. 
law reports, 129. 
49, 68. 


1 4 
— works, 452. 


164, 


, 26, 689, 745, 758, 


—_———— memoir XC. 
Jeflersoniana, 13 


94 


Journal of Health, 258. 

Julia Moncrief, 699, 706. 

Juvenal and Horace, comparison between, 
582 

Keith prize, 110. 

Keltic dialects in Britain, 361. 

——- laneuages, table of, 366. 

King’s college, London, 336, 550. 

Korner, Theodore, 92. 

Kymbric of Wales and Cornwall, 364. 

La Place, notice of, 718, 729. 

La Suissesse au bord du ac, 570. 

Language, German, 503, 522, 


667. 


350, 604, 


memoir, corresnondence Sc. 15, | 


—, Metaphysics of, 753. 
—, natural, 769. 
————, Polish, 675. 
; Sanskrit, 616. 
Languages, convertibility of, 378. 


——_———- , of Europe, 790. 

— ——-, Gothic, table of, 366. 

-————-~, Keltic, table of, 366. 

Larrey, Baron, 464. 

Law school of the University, course of 
study in the, 124. 

Law student, communication from a 609. 

Lawyers, qualifications of in England, 335. 

Lee, Arthur, life of, 590. 

Legends of the English lake, 353, 388.517. 

—, Norwegian, 565. 

Leipzig fair, 70. 

Libraries, antient and modern, 488. 

Lines “ to my saddle bags,” 496. 

—— witten in Florence, 91. 

Linnweus, Museum and MSS. of, 62. 

Locomotive engines, 384. 

—_——-. carriages, 793. 

London, picture of, 618, 629, 641. 

Love, contrasts of, 140. 

Lucy Allynne, a tale. 406, 421, 433, 

Maiden’s adventure, 596. 

Malaria, 

Man who was boiled, the, 20. 

Mankind, cradle of, 677. 


324, 528, 


-, origin of, opinions of various 
rude nations on the,193. 
Manufactures, policy of encouraging, 17, 
12, 59, 77. 103, 154. ar on 
Manx dialect, 364. 
Mary Robinson, 517. 
Maryland, early history of, 
Mastersingers, 481. 


‘ah 2 

\ecanique celeste of La Place, by Bowditch, 
705. 

Mechanics’ institutes, 298. 

Mechanics, practical effect of education on, 
asia 


1 ~ ly . 
Viedical dictionary, new, 720. 


‘ 
the Monks, 231, 
Mephistopheles, review of Mr. Cambre- 
leng’s report, 813. 
Metaphysics, 721. 


ee lancuage, 7538. 


Medicine, state of among 


xa 


Metastasio, translation from, 721. 
Meteorology, 26, 41. 

\innesingers, 468. 

Monks, state of medicine amongst the, 23. 
Monroe, Mr. his claims. 575. 

Moon, Sonnet to the, 40. 





, superstitions connected with the, 
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Morisco Ballad, 505. 

Miller, Adam, 55. 

Muscular contraction, velocity of, 87. 

Museum, the, 163 

My Stomach, 53. 

Names, origin of, 545. 

Natural Philosophy, lectures on by Gay 
Lussac &c., 818. 

Naval power, European and American 624. 

Newspaper reporters, 253. 

Observatories, 512. 

Old Nick, origin of the expression, 739. 

Onomatopoeia, 65. 

Opera, 164. 

Ophir, 88. 

Orthoepy, English, 681. 

Otological System, Stump’s, 727. 

Pair, 103. 

Paley Collyer, a tale, 388. 

Par of exchange, 758. 

Parents, Chinese worship of, 448. 

Penitentiary discipline, 217. 

People, education of the, 249, 298, 349, 
375, 471, 593. 

Petrarch’s works, 63. 

Phrenology, 62. 

Physicians, number of, 384. 

Pirate, confessions of a, 262. 

Poetry, antient and modern, comparative 

view of, 625, 645, 661. 

Polish language and literature, 675 

Political Economy, 273, 316, 394 

Population, centre of, 137 

Pouillet, Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
by, 818. 

Premises and conclusions, 344 

Profession in Virginia, thoughts on the 

choice of a, 322 

Profits, Ricardo’s theory of, 373. 

Prospectus, 1. 

Proverbial expressions, old, 157. 

Proverbs regarding the swallows, 159 

—-, Roman, 480. 

Provincialisms, English, 203,213, 2 
290, 361. 

Provisions, prices of in the 15th century, 
293. 

Public day, 80, 95. 

Quaker wishing hat, the, 309. 

Query, 320. 

Rail roads, steam carriages on, 453. 

Railways, 793. 

Randolph, Thos. J. Esq. appointed visitor 
of the University, 15. 

Randolph Macon College, 615. 

Rennel, Major, 744. 

Reporters, Newspaper, 253 





37,258, 


INDEX. 





Ricardo’s Theory of profits, 273. 

Riches, roads to, 55. 

Riding the Stang, 420. 

Roadmaking, modern improved system of, 
97. 

Roads, 775. 

Roscoe Mr., 47. 

Royal Society of London, Inquiries of, 174. 

Sand, on the pressure and flowing of, 733. 

Sanskrit Language, 616. 

School proposed, 799, 815, 830. 

Scotch dialect, 365. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 42. 

Semira and Semin, 152. 

Shafts and Canals, cost of digging &c., 161. 

Siamese youths, 528, 579. 

Silk, American Essays on, 548, 529. 

—-, cultivation of, 262. 

Skeleton, living 784 

Smoke disperser, 752. 

Song, antient English, 80. 

Sonnets, 40, 51, 59, 94, 17 
361, 448, 767, 793. 

To FE. B. Esq., 790. 

To Madame de Stael, 189. 

To Maria, 181. 

To W. P. Esq. 803. 

Statistics of Virginia, 543. 

Statuary costume, 107. 

Steam carriages on rail roads, 453. 

——Coaches, 271. 

—— Navigation between Great 
and India, 63. 

Students, distinguished at the public day, 
95. 

Stump’s otological system, 727. 

Stuvysant, Peter, 441. 

Sunshine, 818. 

Sugar, 166, 285, 313. 

Beet and maple, 285. 

——, Common, 176. 

Superstition, 381, 449, 501. 

connected with bells, 613. 

connected with the moon, 196. 

Superstitious cures, 308. 

Suttee. 782. 

Swallow, proverbs regarding, 159. 

Talismans, the three, 761. 

Tariff, lines on the, 559. 

‘Tarshish, 88. 

Tasso, translation from, 158. 

Terrell, Dabney Carr Esq., 40. 

Theatre, on the, 821. 

Theatres, English of the 16 and 17th cen- 
turies, 103. 

Theory and Art, 349. 

Titles of Dignity, 75s. 





1, 192, 223, 





Britain 
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Titles &c. origin of, 513 

Tonnage of the United States, 672. 

Tragedy, of the pleasure derived from, 822. 

Translation, 511. 

« True though truant”, 732, 747. 

United States, census of the, 491. 

—— Tonnage of the, 672. 

Universe, dimensions of the, 785. 

Universities, 305, 369, 494. 

— History of, 600. 

University Intelligence, 15, 31, 47, 63, 80, 
95, 110, 124, 143, 159, 175, 192, 208, 
223, 240, 254, 272, 303, 384, 432. 
448, 480, 496, 608, 624, 640, 672 
688, 704, 768. 

of Berlin, 591, 605. 

of Harvard, meeting of the over- 

seers of, 48. 

of London, 31. 

of Pennsylvania, 80. 

——_—— New at Bristol, Eng. 550. 

————. New in New York, 542. 

of Virginia, advertisement, 80, 

96, 112, 128, 144, 160, 176. 

by laws of the Faculty of the, 
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336. 

— diploma of the, 224. 
enactments of the 304. 
expences of the, 224. 

— Graduates in the, 224. 
— intermediate examination at the, 








132, 196. 
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list of students at the, 271. 
——~—— medical school of the, 15. 
number of students at the, 256, 


384. 
public examination of the, 16, 
560. 








salubrity of the, 15,543. 

Vacation, 112. 

Vauquelin M. 464. 

Vehmgerichte, the, 257. 

Verbal criticism, 11. 

Vine, influence of soil on the, 222. 

Virginia, Const.tution of, 81, 121, 209, 
234, 241. 

Virginia, eastern shore of, 220. 

— original draught of the constitu- 
tion of, 225. 

—-—— Statistics of, 543. 

——— - thoughts on the choice of a pro- 
fession in, 322. 

Visitors, board of, resolutions of the, 110. 

———- meeting of, 47, 80, 94. 

Washington’s dream, 102. 

Waterloo, battle of, 651, 

Weather cocks, 119, 

Wife, choice of a, 124, 

Vilderness, the, 85, 

Wine, 94, 

Wit, attempt at, 236. 

Woldemar, a tale, 293. 

Woollaston Dr. 460. 

Young Dr. 460. 








SCHOOL. 


a Undersigned proposes to open a School 

in the neighbourhood of the University, 
to commence on the Ist Monday in September, 
and terminate onthe Ist Monday in August, with 
a vacation of one month in the middle of the 
session. 

The course of instruction will embrace the 
ordinary branches of an English education, the 
Latin and Greek languages, and Mathematics. 


Terms.—For the English branches of 
education alone, for a session of 10 months, 


$30 


For Ancient Languages and Mathema- 


a ae a ee 


The French language will be taught, if re- 
quired, at a moderate extra charge. 


The plan of instruction will be made to con- 
form, as much as possible, with that pursued in the 
University, with which the undersigned has 
made himself familiar in the course of several 
years spent in that institution ; but, as that plan 
1s only adapted to those more advanced, it may 
not be improper to present a brief outline of the 
course he intends to pursue with beginners. 
The scholar who is commencing the study of 
the Latin language will of course begin with the 

rammar, but will not be required to overburden 
fis memory with rules and other matters which 
he cannot possibly comprehend, and which are 
often the source of a deep rooted disgust for the 
study of the Ancient Languages. He will be 
taught the declensions of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns, the conjugation of verbs, &c., partly 
by committing to memory the examples in the 
grammar, and partly by writing off for himself 
numerous examples of other words similar in 
their declension and conjugation. When he be- 
comes familiar with these, he may commence 
reading ; but instead of those modern Latin au- 
thors or translators which are commonly read, a 
good classic author will at once be put into his 
hands—Cesar’s Commentaries for example— 
which will be equally easy, and infinitely more 
improving. The teacher will here find it ne- 
cessary, at first, to read over small portions of the 
author, and explain, in a familiar manner, what- 
ever he thinks is not beyond the capacity of the 
scholar. ‘The rules of syntax will be explained 
and illustrated by numerous examples, until they 
are indelibly impressed upon his memory : and 
he will not only be required to observe these 
rules as they occur in the course of his reading, 
but will be exercised in constructing sentences 
according tothem. In this way he will form 
correct ideas of the nature of language and its 
principles of construction, and finding that a rule 
is nothing more than the expression of some cir- 
cumstance in which a number of particular in- 
stances agree, he will gradually be enabled to 
form them for himself, and will thus learn the 
first lesson of a judicious education, which is to 
think, to discriminate, and to enquire 

A similar plan will be pursued in Greek. In- 
stead of the Testament, which (as is well known ) 
is not pure Greek, he will commence the .dnab- 
asis of Xenophon 
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_Astrict attention will be paid, trom the begin- 
ning to the correct pronunciation of these Jan- 
guages, which is of much more importance than 
most persons imagine, and is almost impossible 
to be acquired after habits of corrupt pronuncia- 
tion are once formed. 

After reading a sufficient quantity of Xeno- 
phonand Casar, he will read, if there be time, a 
play or two of Euripides, and parts of Virgil and 
Horace, and will then be taught the most com- 
mon metres in Greek and Latin Prosody. 

While reading these and other authors, he 
will be required to make himself acquainted with 
the history of the author’s times, and will have 
his attention constantly directed to the informa- 
tion necessary to a full understanding of what he 
reads, whether it relates to History, Geography, 
Mythology, or Antiquities. Ancient Geography 
will also be taught separately by means of a text 
book. Written translations from these lan- 
guages will be continually required of him, both 
as 2 means of enabling him to understand better 
what he reads, and of improving him in his own 
language. 

In Mathematics, the text books used will be 
Lacroix’s Arithmetic and Algebra, with nume- 
rous examples from other books.—Legendre’s 
Geometry—Lacroix’s Trigonometry—and, (if 
any wish to continue the study,) Boucharlat’s 
Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Arrangements will be made for the accommo- 
dation of pupils from a distance. Jt is indeed con-s,_ 
templated to establi:] a regular boarding-school, 
at a large and cginmodious building between the 
University and Charlottesville, where the most 
approved modern system will be introduced, and 
unremitted attention be paid to the moral and 
physical education of the pupil. Should this 
pian be determined upon, the particulars will be 
communicated to the public, in a future adver- 
tisement. 

Persons desirous of entering students in this 
school will please to make application as early as 
possible. Letters addressed to A. S. Brocken- 
brough, or to the undersigned, at the University, 
will be attended to. 

HENRY TUTWILER, Jr. 

University of Virginia, May 20th. 1830. 


University of Virginia. 


Mr. Henry Tutwiler has attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for five years; during which 
time he has graduated in the schools of Antient 
Languages, Mathematics, Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy, and is a candidate for gradu- 
ation, at the end of the present session, in the 
schools of Natural Philosophy and Law. 

During the whole of his residence at this In- 
stitution his deportment has been most exempla- 
ry ; and his habits of study, capability of receiv- 
ing instruction and positive attainments have 
been such as to obtain for him the highest ap- 
probation of the Professors and their warmest 
interest in his future success. 

Mr. Tutwiler’s qualifications entitle him to 
the support of the public in any sphere in which 
he may be disposed to exert them. 

ROBLEY DUNGLISON, 
Chairman of the Faculty 
May 20th. 123 














